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poise, and wisdom helped the British people through the next fifteen years to
something like normality in domestic affairs. The affairs of the world outside
he naturally could do little or nothing to control. And in the year of the death
of the good king there were renewed shocks in Europe. Edward VIII. succeeded
to the throne in a stable country but a rocking world. Italy made a violent
attack on Abyssinia. The German Army marched into the Rhineland. Spain
fell into ruinous, deadly civil war and chaos in the summer of 1936. And yet,
as an observer wrote, when Edward VIII. took his summer holiday: " In the
midst of it all our king goes quietly out in an ordinary train to the Adriatic.
No wonder people cannot understand us in the least! "

It would seem that the Age of Prophets is gone; or if prophets are still
heard it is the voice of Karl Marx whose Communist Manifesto appeared in 1848,
or of Nietzsche, whose Wille Zur Macht, not completed when he died in 1900,
was included in his collected works.

Yet a new prophet, with a more reasonable message, will doubtless be listened
to when he appears; for the world is waiting. There is no lack of energy,
skill, and courage. The crossing of Africa by Livingstone in 1852-56, Stanley's
plunge into Darkest Africa in 1887, Burnaby's ride to Khwa in 1875, have all
been equalled in respect of daring and endurance by the travellers and venturers
of the post-War Age.

Indeed it is an age which is continually making records, continually breaking
its own records. It is an efficient age, if not a particularly moral one; but
morality and the spiritual life are always capable of revival. The new Wesley
may be on the way. Meanwhile, those people who may feel discouraged by
the burdens of the present age, who fear that the reign of Edward VIIL,
begun in the terrible year 1936, had not the fair opportunities of the reign of
Victoria when it began in 1837, can reflect on a passage of Lord Macaulay. It
is from the essay on Southey's Colloquies on Society and it was written in 1830.
People felt then that the burdens of the age were too great to be borne.

The present moment is one of great distress. But how small will that distress
appear when we think over the history of the last forty years; a war, compared with
which all other wars sink into insignificance; taxation, such as the most heavily taxed
people of former times could not have conceived; a debt larger than all the public
debts that ever existed in the world added together; the food of the people studiously
rendered dear; the currency imprudently debased and imprudently restored. Yet
is the country poorer than in 1790 ? We firmly believe that, in spite of all the mis-
government of her rulers, she has been almost constantly becoming richer and richer.
Now and then there has been a stoppage, now and then a short retrogression; but
as to the general tendency, there can be no doubt. A single breaker may recede,
but the tide is evidently coming in.

If we were to prophesy that in the year 1930 a population of fifty millions, better
fed, dad, and lodged than the English of our time will cover these islands, that Sussex